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previously incontinently rejected, was now sought
alike by Allies and his own Government, and
the whole burden of the active operations thrown
upon him and the British Army. The period of
confidence and trust had been short. Even before
the operations in Flanders were launched, the
Cabinet, again critical, were seeking to curtail
his operations. Now the wheel had turned full
circle. Dissatisfaction with his leadership was
again rife. Greatly against his owTn wish, he
had to make changes in his Staff. For a time it
seemed as if his own position was insecure. Even
before the Gambrai operations, the British Prime
Minister, in public speeches, had openly dis-
paraged the military leadership. The first
successes at Cambrai had, for a few brief days,
again raised him to a pinnacle of restored con-
fidence, but the final course of the fighting left
him, at the end of 1917, in no better position as
regards his relations with the Cabinet than at
the opening of the year.

On the other hand, the confidence of the Army,
both officers and men, in his leadership had grown,
and his own self-reliance and confidence in his
own judgment in no way diminished. And his
judgment, applied calmly and dispassionately to
an appreciation of the situation at the end of the
year, left him well satisfied. In Haig's opinion,
there was incontrovertible proof that the morale
of the German Armies had suffered under the
vigorous attacks of 1917 ; there was already
evidence, that could not be disregarded, that in